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The petition is non-Indian in character, although British Indians, being
Coloured people, are very largely affected by it. We consider that it was
a wise policy, on the part of British Indians throughout South Africa, to
have kept themselves apart and distinct from the other Coloured com-
munities in this country. It is true that British Indians and other Coloured
people have much in common regarding their grievances, but they have
little in common regarding the points of view from which each section
can urge its claim. Whereas British Indians may, and do effectively,
use the Proclamation of 1858 in support of their claims, the other Co-
loured people are not in a position to do so; and whilst some sections
of the Coloured people can claim full rights as to property and move-
ment in the Orange River Colony, British Indians have no footing what-
soever. Similarly, in the Transvaal, many sections of other Coloured peo-
ple are capable of owning landed property, but British Indians are
debarred from doing so under Law 3 -of 1885. Whilst, therefore, the
Indian and non-Indian sections of the Coloured communities should, and
do, remain apart, and have their separate organisations, there is no doubt
that each can give strength to the other in urging their common rights.
Hence we have no hesitation in welcoming the document before us. We
must congratulate the framers of the petition on having confined them-
selves to the barest facts. It has always appeared to us that the case for
the Coloured people in South Africa is so overwhelmingly strong and
just that a statement of facts in connection with it is more 'eloquent
than any other form of pleading. The petition has left many things
unsaid, but the deductions to be drawn from the statements made therein
are plain enough. The petitioners have shown clearly that, in one part
of South Africa, namely, in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope,
they have enjoyed the franchise ever since the commencement of repre-
sentative institutions, and they show also that, even in 1892, when there
was a revision of the Franchise Act, there was no alteration made im-
posing disqualification on colour; and, as a result, there are, at the pre-
sent day, at the Cape, 14,000 qualified Coloured voters on the register.
The petitioners go on to say that they have
looked upon the possession of that right as an inducement to obtain the neces-
sary property and education test, and have, they humbly submit, exercised
that right with dignity and propriety, and in the interests of the whole com-
munity without respect of creed or colour.
But, they add, as soon as they migrate either to the Orange River Colony
or the Transvaal Colony, they and their descendants come under the ban
of disqualification on the ground of colour. The petitioners have rightly
made the franchise the greatest plank in their programme, because, in
their own language,
deprived of these rights. Your Majesty's coloured subjects are deprived also, to a
great extent, of the means of publicly ventilating, and obtaining redress by
constitutional means, of any grievances that they may suffer from, and those
grievances are not such as can be rectified by recourse to a court of law.
The truth of this statement can be verified from scores of illustrations.   In